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In this report, I describe a future for America’s teaching profession - one that students 






Press, these themes will be developed in much greater depth — and built more directly 
and clearly from the voices and experiences of the 12 expert teachers who make up the 




necessarily those of MetLife Foundation. 



-Barnett Berry 
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Teaching in 2010 



A lot has changed since the days of Horace Mann and his creation of the normal school in 1848 to 
specifically prepare teachers for our nation’s public schools. But not as much as we might expect. 

In its 160-year history as an organized occupation, teaching has never been marked by innovation 
or dynamic evolution. Instead, as education historian Kate Rousmaniere has written, the teaching 
profession has been “rife with political dynamics, social drama, and philosophical debate.”* As a 
consequence, when we walk into the public school classrooms of 2010 we might find an interactive 
white board instead of a chalk board, and an LCD projector instead of a pulldown map, but the ways 
teachers organize their classrooms, teach their content and expect students to learn is often eerily 
familiar — even to those who attended school in the early 1960s, when I entered my first grade 
classroom. 

Since its modern origins in the mid-1 800s, much of teaching’s organizational arrangements and its 
cultural backbone have remained the same. Most teachers continue to teach in isolation from one 
another most of the time. Many — especially those teaching in high needs schools serving students 
of color and poverty — are expected to implement a standardized curriculum in lockstep fashion. 

Today, most teachers still are supervised by administrators who are promoted to school leadership 
positions not because of their pedagogical expertise, but due to their ability to manage and control 
both teachers and students. While a great deal of effort has been made to develop better school 
principals as part of modern-day school reforms, little emphasis is placed on those who can cultivate 
teacher leaders who can spread their pedagogical expertise, build school-community partnerships, 
or elevate their policy voices on major matters related to student learning. 

In top 10 fashion, here is how the teaching profession is best characterized in 2010: 

1. Inequities in how public education is financed in the United States leave few resources for high- 
need urban and rural schools — those serving poor children and those of color — to compete in 
teacher labor market.** 

2. While policymakers claim they want better qualified and prepared teachers, they routinely lower 
hiring standards to expediently address shortages — especially for schools serving our nation’s 
most vulnerable students. 




